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By the author of The Pastor’s Tales, &c. American edition, 
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Washington Street. 


Extract. 


Though accustomed to scenes of blood, the sol- | 
dier’s heart is not always steeled.—A groan was | 
bursting from Ruthven’s breast, as he trode again | 


over the field of death; the Serjeant’s words rush- 
edtohis mind. A cold shuddering, mingled with 


a feeling of awe, while he looked round on the. 


thickly-covered ground, and repeated to himself 
involuntarily the qnestion he had put to him— 
‘““What is become of their disembodied spirits ?” 
But he started from-the soul thrilling enquiry. 
‘Peace be to them, poor fellows; they died the 
death of the brave!” As he proceeded on his 
way, through ranks of dead and dying, agonized 
by the groans of the wounded, one deep sigh caught 
his attention; it was followed by a groan, seemingly 
wrung by agony from a patient breast. Ruthven 
turned to the spot from whence it came—a soldier 
lay bathed in blood. 
““Ah, my poor Serjeant, have you too met your 
fate?” The dying man unclosed his eyes, knew 


his Captain, and raised his now enfeebled hand to | 


him. Ruthven grasped it in his. His heart was 
full; he picked up a knapsack, and placing it un- 
der his head, bent again, to say he would call the 
surgeon. The soldier’s glassy eye feebly spoke 
his thanks; but after a struggle, he articulated, 
“No, I am gone!” Ruthven, notwithstanding, 
flew in search of him, and soon returned. The 
surgeon looked at the wounded man; one tremen- 
dous gash crossed his breast, and his side was 
wounded in two places. ‘‘ Ah, poor fellow, he 
must die,” he said, and then turned to give his aid 
where it might be more efficient. Morton met the 
distressed gaze of his Captain,a faint smile stole over 
his stiffening features, he raised his hand upwards, 
as if by the action he would convey a meaning he 
could not express in words; Ruthven kneeled on 
the ground to ask, had he any trust, any message 


he wished to confide? ‘ No,” replied ‘the dying ' 


He stopped—it was Morton! | 


/man, and then a sudden recollection seeming to | of his light hair, and the extreme nicety with which 
break on him, he mentioned to Ruthven to open | the arrangements of his stock and neckcloth had 
| his jacket, and drawing out a small pocket Bible, he | been made; and I discovered, or fancied I discov- 
| collected all his strength to say, “* Read this, dear | ered, in his whole manner, a consciousness of his 
Captain, and tell your friends the soldier may be | superiority in all these matters, and instantly deci- 
'a Christian without being a coward.” ded in my own mind upon his character, as a young 

The life blood that had nearly stopped flowing, | conceited collegian. He had no sooner left the 
now burst forth in one crimson ##ent, and then rovm, than turning round to an old gentleman by 
again subsided—* To Him who was wounded for | my side, I said, somewhat pertly, ‘‘ Pray sir, were 
me’’——Ruthven stooped lower to catch the unfin- ‘the young Oxonians in your days very conceited, 
ished sentence, but Morton would have committed | or are times become very degererate?” Before 
his soul to Him who had then forever received it. the old gentleman could make any reply, a very 
He staid a moment to look en the martial counte- , young lady,who stood near enough to usto hear what 
nance of the man he could not help esteeming, al- I had said, turned hastily towards me, her checks 
though he did not understand him; there was a | reddening to her eyes. ‘I hope,” she exclaimed, 
calmness—a holiness depicted on it, such as he; ‘‘ that you were not alluding to my cousin in what 
had seldom seen the face of death to wear; he felt he you just now said.” ‘I was alluding,” | replice, 
could linger near him with a degree of saddened | ‘‘ to the curled head of the young beau, that has 
pleasure, far different from what he experienced just left the room.” ‘ And you never remarked,” 
| on viewing other lifeless bodies. No cold shud- returned his young advocate, very warmly, ‘ his 
dering crept through his veins, as he thought his | gentle attentions to the old lady who was with 
spirit had even then entered the invisible world; | him. Heis reckoned one of the best sons in the 
he raised his eye to the clear azure vault with | neighborhood, and the curls upon his head ought 
'emotions new and indescribable, as if beyond its not to have blinded you to the good qualities of 
‘confines he would trace the flight of the departed his heart, which | am sure were sufficiently dis- 
soul ; then dashing from his eve the tear he would played this morning.” As I saw the young lady's 
not suffer‘to disgrace a soldier’s cheek, he turned | feelings were interested, I desisted in common 
away, saying to himself, “ Morton, you were right, | civility, but in that simply,from any further animad- 
the true Christian has proved a brave soldier.” ' versions on the young man. 

He placed Morton’s Bible in his breast, and con-| The following day was Sunday: the service was 
tinued his disagreable task, and on his return he | performed by a venerable Welch clergyman, and 
drew it out; and relating to Ellen the substance though I conducted myself in the church with out- 
'of his conversation with its late owner, and the; ward decency, and, as I thought, had beeu ex- 
‘manner of his getting it, he gave it into her care, | tremely attentive to the service, yet a variety of 

as a relic of his humble friend. ' little peculiarities in the worthy preacher got hold 
And‘here I must pause a moment in the narra- | of my mind, and were ready to become the sub- 
‘tion of my friend’s lives; for in this part of them , ject of my discourse. As I retyrned along the 
my own heart was up in adoration to the God of | avenue with my friend, the old gentleman, who 
the children of men while I thought how wonder- | was always ready to listen to my conversation, ad- 
ful are his counsels, his ways past finding out! | miring, as I then believed, my wit: I suddenly ex- 
The natura! eye may see in these things but the | claimed, ‘‘I never heard the service performed by 
hand of chance, the eye of faith beholds in alia}a Welch clergyman before. TI really fancied my- 
divine agency ; even the weapon raised against the self on the other side of Cader Idris.” ‘‘ The 
pious Morton was Heaven-directed ; his deaih was | service in that case would have been purely Welch,” 
to be the means of giving new life to others, and | returned my companion gravely, “ and not a mixture 
the book Ruthven received merely as a remem-'| of two languages.” J replied, ‘‘I really wonder 
brancer of a departed friend, wasto answer a high- | that a gentleman of enlightened education can put 
er purpose. Mrs. Ruthven had‘a Bible, it is true, up with such mongrel English in his church,’ 
in her possession, but it was too seldom opened ; | and ] began to mimic, as well as I could, his 
the tale of the dying soldier interested her, she | phraseology. ‘ And his gown and cassock, I arm 
looked on his well-read Bible as something uncom- | sure, were made by his eldest daughter, and his 
mon, and read in it with more pleasure; at first! wig was certainly given him at the last visitation 
no doubt she turned over leaf after leafto find fresh | by the bishop, one I suppose that he had just laid 
| passages marked by the hand of its late owner; | aside.” 1 was here aware that I was overheard by 
but these passages were striking, and by degrees | several young people who were following us, and 
| she sought them from other motives, and learned | who came nearer to us, attracted, I suppose, by my 
/ to combine those that bore upon the same point. | merriment, and by my remarks which were not ut- 
| She found in the Scriptures an interest she never | tered in the lowest tone, 
| before possessed ; but it was gradually that muck} A young sprightly gentleman with whom I had 
of their spiritual meaning opened to her under- ) had a little sparring the evening before, came close 
standing. ‘up to me on my left hand, saying, “ May I re- 
— Sa | quest the favor of you to tell me the text this mor- 
NARRATIVE. ning?” ‘* Were you not at chureh, sir, as well as 
ee | myself?” I asked.— Certainly,” replied he, ‘ but 
From the Religious Intelligencer. |] really concluded that you must have forgotter 
THE CENSORIOUS TONGUE. it.” “Forgotten it, no,” said I, “my memory 

When I was a girl, I remember spending a few | is not qnite so short; it was from the 13th chapter 
days in the Christmas holidays amongst a party of !of the Ist epistle to the Corinthians ?—Charity 
young people, to some of whom I was little known, | thinketh no evil: charity suffereth long and is 
and in the gaiety of my heart I felt indisposed to! kind.” ‘‘T must beg your pardon,” said he, “I 
lay any restraint upon a tongue too much habituat-' really could not help thinking that the preacher's 
ed to the unchristian and unfeeling habit of quiz-| pronunciation had prevented you from hearing 
zing. The first morning had not passed away, /the text.” ‘ And you thought it seasonable to re- 
when a young Oxonian, in company with an in- | mind the young lady of it,” said my old companion 
firm mother, called at the house where I visited; | on my right. “TI did so,” replied the young man, 
my eye was attracted by the numerous minute curls with an air of spirit and liveliness, “ and the more 
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so, because the good preacher’s daughter is ex- 
actly behind us.” I turned énvoluntarily round, 
and perceived that a young lady in mourning, neat- 
ly and simply drest, had joined two ladies who 
were walking close behind us. I tried to discover 
from her face whether she had heard my remarks 
or no, but I could not quite determine the point. 
She was pretty, and had a remarkable sweetness 
and composure of countenance, but on my fixing 
my eye upon her, a bright color rose in her cheeks. 
I turned away, and walked in haste towards the 
house, more disconcerted than ashamed. 

The following day, a party of young people in 
the neighborhood was added to our circle : among 
them were three sisters who were guests for the 
day, and upon whom my eye had rested as soon as 
they made their first appearance in the drawing 
room. My spirits were by no means depressed by 
the company, especially as my giddy tongue fre- 
quently collected about me some of the most 
thoughtless, and as I supposed, the most interest- 
ing of the company. We amused ourselves in 
‘ various ways. After chatting with many of the 
company, | took my place on a settee beside my 
friend, the old gentleman, who, always fond of the 
society of young people, was now found a spectator 
of their amusement. At a very little distance from 
us were seated two or three elderly ladies, to whom 
I was entirely a stranger, and for whose appear- 
ance I felt little respect, wholly regardless wheth- 
er they heard me or not. 

I began to amuse, or try to amuse, my old com- 
panion by my giddy remarks about the various per- 
sons around us. Upon some of these my remarks 
were guarded, because there was that air of supe- 
riority, fashion and rank about them, which inspired 
my thoughtless mind with a feeling of superiority, 
or because they were persons well known to my 
companions. ‘And now,” said I, ‘‘ come the 
three graces. I do believe that these sisters have 
not been separate from each other for a single mo- 
ment since they arrived. I wonder who made 
their clothes. They would not be ugly ifthey were 
better drest. They are so provokingly neat, not a 
pin out of place, and one is the very counterpart of 
theother. They are exactly like the oJd crusader’s 
three wives that we saw yesterday in the chancel. 
Don’t you think they are?” I proceeded, looking 
up archly in the old gentleman’s face, expecting to 
receive his tribute of laughter to my wit. He 
looked, however, to my mortification, unaffectedly 
grave. ‘TI really cannot answer your question,” 
said he, ‘ but it is somewhat remarkable that you 
have called these ladies the three graces, for some 
of their elderly friends have, quaintly enough, giv- 
en them the title to these three Christian graces of 
which our preacher spoke so much yesterday, and 
indeed the qualities of their hearts, their strong 
sisterly attachment to each other,with the beauty of 
their persons would not make them unfit represen- 
tatives of these graces, were they to be personi- 
fied in a picture.” 

‘** Do you know these young fadies, then?” ask- 
ed I. ‘I do,” he replied, ‘* but more by hearsay 
than personally. hey lave been placed in circum- 
stances very peculiar for their extreme youth ; cir- 
cumstances which have made the excellency of their 
character very conspicuous: upon some other oc- 
casion I will relate their history to you, but I can- 
not do it at present, as their mother is sitting very 
near to us.” [ started, but instantly looking at the 
group of elderly ladies, I was not only aware from 
their resemblance that one of them was the mother 
of the three young persons, but from her manner I 
perceived that she had overheard our conversation. 
In a moment of vexation and petulance I burst in- 
to tears, passionately exclaiming, ‘‘ as long as I re- 


main in this house I wil! not speak ill of any body. | 


I am surrounded by cousins, and daughters, and 
mothers.” 

“You have come to the wisest resolution you 
have perhaps ever mace,” replied my good old 
friend ; ‘only let me advise yoa to extend it be- 
yond your abode in this house. At all times be 
careful of what you say of every body. Inthe true 
spirit of Christian charity, which our venerable 





preacher described on Sunday, look upon every 
person as your cousin, and daughter, and mother, 
and your eyes will be immediately open to see 
what is excellent in them and your feelings of ridi- 
cule will be softened and blunted. ‘ Charity 
thinketh no evil.’ ” 

** But, sir,” said I, my pertinacity not wholly sub- 
dued, or my reason net wholly convinced, “ are 
we not io censure where blame is due, must we 
call evi] good and good evil ?” 

“Surely not,” replied he, ‘the most glorious 
pattern and example of love that has ever been 
manifested to man, never confounded good and 
evil, and in his rebukes of the Pharisees, he per- 
haps went beyond what some of the nicer ears of 
this age would tolerate ; for, I will say, it is one of 
the faults of the present day to fear to give to sin 
and sinners their real name.” ‘* Then sir,” said 
I, ‘‘ where have I been so much to blame?” “Sin 
must appear to be clearly sin before we openly re- 
buke it,” returned the old gentleman, ‘and we 
are not to form rash and hasty judgments, but to 
apply this to our present subject, itis not sin, my 
young friend, that you have been finding fault with.” 

“It was something,” said I pertly, “‘that did 
not please me.” 

“*T have lived many years in the world,” return- 
ed my companion, ‘‘ and I have generally found 
that those persons who really fear sin most, and are 
most ready torebuke it when need requires, are the 
least disposed to ridicule the lesser infirmities of 
their fellow creatures.” I looked up surprised. 

“ True charity,” said he, “ will lead us to fear 
and rebuke sin, it can never lead us to ridicule what 
is harmless.” 

But surely,” said J, “ ridicule is a very use- 
ful thing.” 

“It is,” said he, “the very best remedy for 
some faults, and it will not be difficult to find out 
where it is lawful, if we seek to do so with an hon- 
est mind.” ‘* Well then, sir.” 

‘* Well then, to apply, you must allow me to say 
that in your mode of finding fault, which is what 
in these days is called quizzing, there is seldom (I 
will allow, for charity, that it may sometimes exist) 
any real desire to benefit the cause of virtue by 
ridicule; but it proceeds most commonly from an 
ill directed exuberance of spirits, a poverty of men- 
tal resources, or a secret desire of gratifying some 
of the least amiable of oir natural propensities. 
Cultivate real charity, and improve Your under- 
standing, my young friend, endeavor to know your- 
self, and then the sweet gaijety of your present days 
of youth will learn to flow: in a thousand innocent 
channels for the amusemeyt of social and domestic 
life, without depending uppn those present fruitful 
sources of amusement, theierrors, the deficiencies, 
and the negligence of. your fellow creatures, and 
sometimes, even their unavoMable wants, their 
poverty, their infirmities,and in many cases their 
faithful discharge of small duties.” 

I was silent, I pondered upon this faithful ad- 
vice, and though I was at that time interrupted by 
the departure of some of the party from hearing 
any more of these remarks, yet a deep impression 
had been made upon my mind. During the si- 
lence of the following night, I compared my 
thoughts, words, and actions with the law of chari- 
ty, and found myself wanting in the balance. It 
was, perhaps, the very first time that I seriously be- 
gan the habit of examining my conduct by the 
word of God. IT availed myself of the very first op- 
portunity that occurred the following ‘morning, of 
communicating to my kitid old friend, some, at 
least, of the reflections which ‘had passed in my 
| mind, and of cordially thanking him for his kind 
iand faithful reproof, and im the warmth of my feel- 
‘ing I expressed to him ‘ 
|thank God that through his grace I have always 
been enabled, in some degree, to bear in mind, 
|\that ‘I would regard all my fellow creatures as 
! my cousin, and sister, and mother,” and in such a 
tender feeling for their reputation, regulate mv 
| speech respecting them, according to our Saviour’s 
golden rule of doing to others as we would have 
them do to us. 








ay resolution, which I | 
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From the London Youth’s Guurdian. 
ON IMPOSSIBILITIES., 

“© Oh, I can’t do it, I’m sure I can’t do it,” said 
Henry, with a most piteous face, as his Tutor pre- 
sented to him a sum in arithmetic, a little more 
difficult than those which he had performed on the 
preceeding day. ‘‘ And why not, pray?” enquir- 
ed Mr. Norton; ‘“ you have not even looked at 
it.” ‘*Oh, I never did one like this, and [ am 
sure I cannot.” ‘* Then you mean to say you can 
do nothing that you have not done before. Pray 
did you ever ride on horse-back ?”’ ‘ No, never; 
but I should very much like it; and papa says he 
will very soon buy me a little poney, and then I 
shall canter so delightfully along the green lanes, 
and through all the villages round about; and I 
shall ride with papa to the assizes; and”—‘Stop, 
stop, my dear Henry,” said his Tutor very serious- 
ly ; “it is not worth while to anticipate pleasures that 
you will never enjoy.” ‘‘ Never, sir?” ‘* No, of 
course not. You said you had never rode on 
horse-back, did you not?” ‘ Yes, sir; but then I 
can very soon learn to ride.” £ am afraid not. 
You recollect you told me the reason that you 
could not do your sum, was, that you had never 
done one like it ; then of course if you have not al- 
ready rode on horse-back, you never will. ‘Yes; 
but, sir, I should like to learn to ride, and I know 
I very soon could if I was totry.” ‘‘ And you do 
not like working sums of arithmetic?”  ‘ Not 
much, sir.” ‘* Then when you told me you could 
not accomplish what I just now propesed to you, 
you meant you would not; thatis, you were not 
willing.” ‘* Why, not exactly so; but it’s so hard, 
I’m sure I can’t do it.” ‘ You mean, then, Hen- 
ry, to say, that the thing is impossible to you.” 
“I scarcely know———Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Well then I 
will engage for you that you shall do what you 
can’t do; in fact you shall do more than you can.” 
“More than Ican? Oh! that’s impossible, sir.” 
** Not altogether so: we shall see. You now con- 
tend that you cannot do this sum, do you not?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘* Well, Henry, as I know your capa- 
bility, I am determined to give you no assistance 
whatever in the matter; and yet if it be not ac- 
complished, I shall most certainly punish you. 
Take your slate, sir, and set about it at once.” 

Henry saw there would be little use in attemp- 
ting to argue or demur any longer, for Mr. Nor- 
ton’s face had assumed an air which exactly suit- 
ed the determination of his words. He therefore, 
without further opposition, sat down, and after a 
few efforts, successfully performed the arithmetical 
operation. 

He had thus accomplished what he had, in the 
first instance, considered a great difficulty, and he 
had accomplished it unaided. But it was a victory 
in which he could not triumph: and the expres- 
sion of his face, on presenting the finished sum to 
his tutor, was one of very peculiar, dubious import. 
On the one hand he was a little pleased at having 
accomplished it by himself, (and under other cir- 
cumstances he would have been highly gratified 
at this;) but then he easily perceived that his 
foolish, indefensible conduct had laid him com- 
pletely open to the reproof of his kind and intelli- 
gent friend ; and reproof, never particularly agree- 
able, is not rendered more so by the consciousness 
of having deserved it. , 

Mr. Norton, having glanced his eye over the 
sum and perceived that it was correctly performed, 
thus addressed Henry, who was standing with 
downcast eyes befere him :—‘‘ My dear boy; the 
little circumstances connected with this sum, de- 
serve a more serious and contemplative notice than 
you may be, in the first instance, aware of. This 
indolence which sees “‘ fear wherg no fear is,” will, 
unless shaken off, render your mental powers er- 
tirely useless to you. It is indeed an evil of cor- 
siderable magnitude; and it is one which, unless 
checked, will grow with your growth and increase 
with your strength, Besides, will you be always 
in circumstances that will allow you to say, “I 
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can’t do this? How hardthatis?’ Will you not 
sometimes be obliged, reluctanty, to confess, “ I 
must do this. I camerot escape from it?” And 
with what different feelings in such a case would 
energy and activity of miad inspire you, from those 
which would be the result merely of sluggishness 
compelled to exert itself! It is not that you want 
wer of mind. You are capable of doing very 

much, and you content yourself with doing very 
litle. Nay, you would even wish to do nothing. 
For shame, Henry! Did not the wise Solomom 
write,—* The slothful man saith, there is a lion 
jn the way; a lion is im the streets?” And you 
see these lions, or rather you fancy you see them, 
and you pusillanimously call out before you have 
ascertained whether they really exist or not. 
These visionary phantoms never even catch the 
eye of the active and daring, who would combat 
with them if they presented themselves in a tangible 
form. 

The wise and active conquer difficulties 

By daring to attempt them: sloth and folly 

Shiver and shriak at sight of toil and hazard, 

And make the impossibility they fear. ° 
And so it is with you, my dear Henry; you con- 
jure up the phantom, and then start at it. The sum 
that I proposed to you, you did not even look at 
before you childishly exclaimed, ‘‘ I can’t do it ;” 
and even when you had taken a glance at it, you 
still pronounced it impracticable. If you had not 
confidently, it might have been rashly, said, ‘* I 
will do it ;’—-would not every requisite of deter- 
minate mental energy have been comprised in the 
words, “I will try; I will do my utmost?’ The 
most exalted powers are useless in the hands of him 
who will not exert them. A cowardly giant is but 
an overgrown infant ! 

Consider, too, Henry, how this indolent timidity 
disables you from the attainment of any thing great, 
any thing good. Almost every thing really worth 
the getting is forced round by difficulties, through 
which nothing but determined vigor can force a 
way. And are you really content to endure the de- 
privation of those mental accomplishments and ex- 
cellencies, which alone render one man superior to 
another, merely because you may experience a lit- 
tle labor in putting yourself in possession of them? 
Surely not. Rouse yourself this very day, and 
enter on a new lineof conduct! You have already 
given too much cause for painful retrospection. 
Resolve to do so no more. Remember, that with 
resolute energy and perseverance, there is scarce- 
ly any thing which you cannot accomplish. An 
excellent writer* says,—‘‘ All things are possible, 
I believe; all things at least that are good and de- 
sirable for us, to persevering effort.” And do you 
not believe this? Yes, you say, in general, and as 
far as concerns others; but you are, somehow, an 
exception; you cannot believe it applies to you. 
If this is really your objection, I will contend with 
you on your own ground. The impossible has been 
accomplished—and by yourself. Shall I not then 
infer, either that words mean nothing, or that you 
must henceforth and forever throw (out from your 
nomenclature the word impossible? You have ov- 
ercome one impossibility—do not then shrink if 
another bugbear of the same shallow pretensions 
should exhibit himself to you. 

But I have said enough, [ hope, my dear Hen- 
ty, to convince you of the folly of your conduct. 
Cease, then, from this time, to tremble at a shadow, 
or (to use a homely phrase) to call out before you 
are hurt. 

The fact, that you have this day mastered, by 
your own exertions, that which you affirmed to be 
an impossibility, indeed should animate you; and 
let me recommend you henceforth to take for your 
motto,—"* Possunt quia posse videntur.” [They 
are able to accomplish their purposes, who believe 


JUVENILE CONCERT. | you have felt something within, that accuses you 
Mr. Ives, who has been for some time success- When you do wrong? ' 
fully engaged in teaching the science of music, on, _C-—I have felt it often. When I have mingled 
the inductive principle, especially to children, has’ with very wicked boys—broken the Sabbath—dis- 
lately established himself in Philadelphia. - j obeyed my parents—or taken God’s name in vain, 
On Friday last he gratified a crowded audience, | Something within has told me it was wrong. And 
assembled in the church on Washington square, | Very often it would make me feel so bad, after I 
Philadelphia, with an exhibition of the attainments Went to bed that I could not sleep. _ 
of a class of his Juvenile pupils, from six to twelvt| Mr. G—You have felt it more sensibly at some 
years old, after a quarter's instruction. | times than others? ; . 
it was a delightful time—full of the most agree- C.—O yes sir. ‘Two years ago my mother died. 
able associations. ‘* The Garden. I used sometimes to disobey her orders; and when 
© come to the Garden, dear mates of the Scheol, she advised me, I would listen, and, for the momeni, 
And rove through the bowers so fragrant and cool. pay attention to what she said. But it was soon 
We’ll gather the lily and jessamine fair, forgotten. As soon as | got out of her sight, I was 
And twine them with roses to garland our hair. as wicked as formerly.—Never—never, sir, shall I 
h e"ll cull all the sweetest to make a hoquet, forget, how [ felt when standingsby her corpse. I 
Toe war tech he warm meh. |_| watginthe room withthe body alone. 1 fl ory 
Aad clap. evr event altatn, Ss inee ae — that she had gone. But when I thought of the ad- 

monitions she" had given me, and how often I dis- 


was very sweet, and very sweetly sung—so was the ? 
solo, ‘‘ Bright shines the moon.” ‘ If the grace = tat pgp a anguish wes vary qrest. 


could be dispensed with on the last word of the Mr. G.—No doubt your grief was great: and I 


cig pipe why piven eg — _ can form some idea of the keenness of that anguish. 
plicity ia g 8 That something within forms a part of your death- 
Anoter slo which was sng twice, would hare) es soul, Tes olen called the Conserince. You 
borne many repetitions. ; : ay ; , 
Imagine a boy, of five or six years old, in the to this Christ referred when he said, ‘* Their worm 
. Ta . dieth not.” It is that which accuses you of doin 
midst of a choir of 200 children, and facing a ga- wrong, and approves when you do right. is te 


cae a peed po Pir. dl “ have some faint idea of the extreme anguish this 
8, ; little voice will occasion the soul, from your own 


infant saan sibot a ee anguish when you stood by the side of your dead 
ta ire mother, and thought of your disobedience. The 





On bush or tree, ‘ , 
Young birds ina pretty nest, soul will never die—the worm, or conscience will 
T must not in my play, never die; but will give the soul inexpressible ago- 
ap cer saae I | ny in the eterna! world, ‘The soul will then think 
My mother, U know, of the holiness and justice of God, and his com- 
Would sorrow so, mandments wilfully broken,—then the worm that 
Should I — away 5 never dies will gnaw and reproach. Yet the soul 
Safes a lives—and conscience lives—and will live forever. 
Nor hurt them in my play. This will be the doom of the finally impenitent, 
The singing of children is always delightful to I hope, Charles, it will not be yours.— There is a 
our ear—we can hear, without shrinking, even a! ¥4Y of escape. Christ has died 3 and whosoever 
harsh discordancy, when it is mingled with the | believeth in him hath everlasting life. Conscience 
many sweet and simple sounds of children’s voices. | will not reproach in that upper and better world : 
We greatly desire that every child may be taught to | —all tears will be wiped from every eye :—and 
sing as much as to read ; and we shall esteem it a | they will sing the song of triumph and redeeming 
blessed day for our jarring world, when the voices | love, for ever and ever. In Christ there is infinite 
of a generation are tuned,in infancy and childhood, | fulness ; and he has said, “‘ Come unto me—and I 
to sing the songs of Zion. It is a subject of deep | will give you rest. E. 
and abiding interest, and it deserves immediate and 
general attention. S. S. Journal. 








| BENEVOLENCE. 














RE Lt GIONn. DEAF AND DUMB. 


; rh The subjoined letter was sent to the Mayor of 

From the Youth's Miscellany. this city, by the Principal of the Hartford Asylum. 
THE WORM THAT NEVER DIES. It was written by the pupil of that Asylum whose 
Cnaries.—I was reading in St. Mark this| name it bears. The hand writing would be cred- 
morning, in the chapter that Christ, in speaking of | itable to any young person of the sex. The wri- 
the place where the wicked go after death, says,|ter, a destitute child, was placed in the Boston 
‘©Where their worm dieth not and the fire is not | Alms-house in 1822, without any ascertained par- 
quenched.’’ Will you tell me, Mr. Gregory, what | ticulars of age, parents or connexions. She was 
is meant by “‘ their worm dieth not ?” transferred to the House of Industry in March 
Mr. Grecory.—lI will endeavor to do so.—You | 1825, and recorded as being 13 years of age. She 
know all will be happy or wretched after death. | Was afterwards placed in the Asylum at Hartford, 
The righteous will, through eternity, sing praises | pursuant to the provisions of a Law of the Com- 
to God and the Lamb; and the ungodly will be|monwealth, and having had the full advantages of 
shut out from the presence of God, and will forever | the institution, for the period allowed by the law, 
weep, and wail and gnash their teeth. Perhaps} must now be sent back to the city. Sheds repre- 
you can tell me some of the appellations given to| sented by the Principal of the establishment, -as a 
that place of woe? young woman of most amiable character and de- 
Cuarues.—lIt is called “hell fire’—* the lake | portment, and the simplicity of her style, and the 
which burneth with fire and brimstone’—*‘ outer | Circumstances disclosed in her narrative, history 
darkness’ —‘‘ the bottomless pit.” and present condition, cannot fail to interest the 
Mr. G. —Yes. These are some of the names | feelings of all who have at heart the success of the 
given it: and they all give us a very dreadful idea | efforts made for the alleviating the misfortunes of 











| From the Boston Courier. 
' 
{ 





they are able.] 
This address it is said produced a permanently 


good effect on the mind of Henry; and if any of 


eur readers should resemble him in ‘his previous 
Conduct; it is possible the result of perusing it may 
be beneficial te them. 


— 


* Jane Taylor. 


of its woes! We cannot, however, form any just|the individuals who are the objects of this most 
conception of it. We all hope to “die the death useful institution. 

of the righteous,” whether we have a well founded American Asylum, April the 15th, 1831. 
hope in Christ or not. The extent of the punish-| ‘To the Mayor of Boston. Sir,—I have an op- 


ment that awaits the finally impenitent, is beyond | portunity to write to you about my life. I inform 
our thought. It will be of the most insupportable | you that when I was a little deaf and dumb girl, I 
character, and will never end. The fire is never|dwelt in a small house. I have forgotten in what 
~ quenched—and the worm never dies, 








Perhaps street; it was white or of painted wood. My pa- 
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rents were very good and kind to me, and gave me 
food and clothes. They had good care of me. I 
remember that my father went out for bis affairs, 
and that my mother was not negligent in working. 
I had many friends who often visited my mother. 
She went away, and I was much grieved to part 
with her, and | went toa strange house where | 
staid with some gentlemen and ladies. _I was sit- 
ting down and sewing my clothes. I tell you that 
after I had left my mother’s house, I have heard 
that my mother became very sick, and some days 
after died. I hope that she was buried. I did 
not know that my father had abandoned me, and 
gone away. Iwas sorry that I lost my mother. 
J hare no relations nor friends. I inform you that 
when I was lonely, some persons placed me in the 
hospital, and treated me well. While I was in the 
hospital, | worked in the washing-room. A lady 
cusployed me to sew cheets. Ry and by I was told 
that I should go to Hartford, and after my arrival 
at the Asylum, I began to learn the elementary 
book. I was taught by Mr. Loring during seven 
or eight months. Afterwards Mr Clerc took me 
into his school, and instructed me, and I was with 
my classmates. I have been five years and a half in 
the Asylum. Ihave learned my books, history, 
geography, maps, arithmetic, biography, and other 
things. inform you that I feel truly unhappy, 
that l am an orphan. I know not whether my 
father is living or dead. I am told that Iam un- 
der the care of the Mayor of Boston, and that you 
will be good and kind tome. I hope that when 
my instruction has finished, I shall return home, 
and will have the pleasure of seeing you. I wish 
to go to Boston, but I have no acquaintance in 
Boston, because I have’not seen them. I tell you 
that I do not know how I may return home. I 
shall perhaps journey with some pupils in the stage. 
Task you: What shall Ido at home? Indeed I 
wish to know if you will be pleased to place me in- 
to a house, where I may work, and be taken care 
of. IL assure you t!at I will be grateful to you. I 
hope that you will be glad to receive and read my 
letter. Will you have the goodness to write to me 
soon. I send my respects to you. 

I am, sir, your respectful and obedient servant, 

Evevina HAYDEN. 


FAURE ards 








EDITORIAL. 


AN IMAGINARY SCENE,* 

The news-boy had just brought the Youth’s Companion end 
as the little girl was unfolding the fresh damp paper, her eye fell 
upon the article headed Eprroriat, and which called forth the 
fullowing exclamation. 

Editorial! what is Editorial? what does Edito- 
rial mean? mother, (said a little girl who was sit- 
ting on a cricket by the parlor fire.) 

1 believe my dear, (said her mother,) it means 
the piece that is written by the Editor—but we will 
ask your father when he comes to tea. 

Tea time soon arrives—the table is spread, and 
in comes papa for a good warm supper. 

Father, said little Lucy, as her mother was pass- 
ing the cups of tea,—here is the new Youth’s Com- 
panion, and there is a piece in it called Editorial ; 
what does it mean? 

Fatuer. Why my dear, when people wish to 
have a newspaper, they ask one man to take the 
charge of it; i. e. to write it. They call him an 
Editor. He has an office, where he attends to the 
business. Other newspapers are sent to him here. 
He reads them, and selects the pieces he wishes to 
copy into his own paper; and then he writes some | 
articles himself—which contains what he wishes to"! 
say to his readers; and this is called the Editorial | 











* Note to the readers of the Youth’s Companion. Y 
will observe that this article is marked as « an Imaginary 
Scene.” I might have communicated all the information which | 
it_ containg without any narrative, but I have observed that 
young persons are much more interested when knowledge is 
wrought to them in the form of a story. When I write in this 
manner I shall always say that the incidents are imagina so 
that when any thing is told under the Editorial head olen sock 
a note you may be sure that it is strictly true, For example the 
story of the Quarrel is told exactly according to the ous if 








the facts h : 
. a ey ca = — occurred, I should have marked the ar- 


article, because it is written by the Editor. But| were a few pine trees and shells of various descrip. 
all the other pieces are taken (or extracted as they | tions. 


sometimes call it) from other papers. 

Lucy. 
one piece—Pastor’s Journal; does that mean it 
was taken from a paper called the Pastor’s Jour- 
nal ? 

Farner. Yes, and here is one headed at the 
top—From the S. S. Treasury; which means it 
was selected from the Sabbath School Treasury. 

Lucy. But, father, here is one written at the 
top—For the Youth’s Companion. 

Farner. Oh yes. Sometimes other gentlemen 
think they will write a piece for the paper, and 
then they send it to the Editor’s office, and if the 
Editor likes it he puts it in. 

Father, (said Samuel who had been listening to 
the conversation,) if 1 should write a piece and 
send it to the office would the Editor put it in? 

I do not know, replied his father, perhaps he 
would, and perhaps he would not. If he thought 
it would be useful to his readers, he would—if not 
he would Jay it aside. 

So, my children, in reading the Companion, if 
you wish to know what the Editor, the man who 
writes statedly for the paper, says to you in par- 
ticular, you must read carefully the article called 
Editorial. You will generally find it to contain 
something useful, and important for you to know. 


Co—- 
Rest of the Story about the Quarrel. 

As soon as I came very near them, a few of the 
boys noticed my approach, but the rest were so 
much interested in the quarrel, and so under the 
influence of their bad passions, that they did not 
observe me. I looked a moment at the scene, and 
then pressed forward into the midst of them, and 
called out to them, in a very loud and emphatic 
voice, 

“* Boys,—stop !” ° 

This arrested their attention. The two boys 
who were quarrelling, slowly relaxed their hold 
upon each other, and stood breathless and panting, 
looking first at me and then round upon the others. 

‘* Boys,” said I, in a very serious and very deci- 
ded tone, ‘‘ you are doing very wrong. You are 
giving yourselves up to very wicked passions ;-you 
are hatieg each other and filling your hearts with 
malice and revenge;-and these boys that are 
around you, are doing all they can to encourage 
and urge on this wickedness. And God has seen 
you do all this, he has been watching you all the 
time ;—he will remember it ;—and in a few years 
you will all die, and go to the judgment, and how 
can you answer for such a sin.” 

While I was saying these things, some of the 
boys looked at me attentively. They.all stood still. 
The two, however, who were quarreiling, looked 
occasionally at each other with an eye of hatred 
and defiance, shewing that they thought very lit- 
tle about God and the judgment. «But I could say 
no more, and T turned to leave them. They be- 
gan to walk slowly away, talking to each other in 
a low roice as they went. I returned to my chaise 
with a heavy heart. It made me very sad to think 
that heings whom God had made immortal, were 
forming such dreadful characters, and had such 
dark and gloomy prospects before them. 

I suppose those boys are now living ; for all this 
happened abont a year ago. I do not suppose that 
any of them read the Youth’s Companion, but if 
any of you who do read this, should see other boys 


i fighting in this manner, I wish you would carry 


them this paper, and shew them this story. Per- 
haps it will convince them how wicked it is to in- 
dulge such bad passions, and sin against God. 


e— 
THE CONTENTED FAMILY. 

A true narrative which was written for a composition at school. 

Returning from Maine about 11 years ago, our 
passage was interrupted by an unfavorable wind. 
One morning after we had tarried about two days 
on the water, the Captain proposed our going up- 
on an island, not far distant. This we accordingly 
did and arrived at the island in safety. 

The first objects which we particularly noticed 


Yes papa, and here is at the bottom of 


| 
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As we walked along, our attention was at. 
tracted by asmall log-hut, which we entered and 
which was neat and clean. 

The family, which consisted of a woman and 
four children, were taking breakfast, which was 
coffee without cream or sugar, and potatoes with- 
out butter or salt. 

Their furniture consisted of a bed, two chairs, a 
settle and an old chest, besides cups and saucers, 
&c. The only light which they had, was that 
which penetrated between the logs. 

The mistress of the family told me that her hus. 
band was a fisherman, and was gone from home, 
usually three months, but that she then expected 
him every day. She said when he was at home, 
they were provided with meat, but when he was 
gone they had no means of obtaining it. 

And yet, in their poverty, this family were very 
happy: and what was it made them happy? It 
was religion, religion which purifies the heart and 
sanctifies the soul. The mother told us that her 
daughter about 14 years of age, daily perused the 
remains of an old Bible, and that she had given 
evidence of a change of heart. She said that she 
took her brothers and sisters every Sa‘' ath to the 
boughs of a large tree and instructed them from 
the Bible and prayed with them. 

After some time we took our leave of this happy 
family, regretting that they were not more comfor- 
tablv situated and were not better furnished with 
religious privileges. “* Laura.” 
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ANECDOTES.— From the Child’s Magazine. 

Swear not at all.—Some time ago, a gentleman met a boy 
with a cart, and hearing him curse the horses very dreadfully, he 
said, ** why do you swear so, my lad? Can you read?’ He 
said, ‘* yes 3”? on which the gentleman gave him the ** Swearer’s 
Prayer.’ About atweek afterward, the boy again met the gen- 
tleman, and said to him, ‘Sir, I shall never swear any more.” 
The boy has since become a regular attendant at a place of wor- 
ship. —— 

The Little Teacher.—At a Sunday school in the country, 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul was of 
fered as a reward to every child that should teach one grown up 
persdn to read. Among others who got the reward was a little 
boy, whose father, although fifty-seven years old, did not know 
his letters. ‘The boy tauglit his father to read as far as the first 
spelling, and then taught him further as he himself learnt at the 
school, and the father was soon able to read in the Testament. 





POETRY. 








THE WIDOW--8y souTHEY. 


Cold was the night-wind, drifting fast the snow fell, 
Wild were the downs, and shelterless and naked, 
When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey 
Weary and way sore. ‘ 
Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections 5 
Cold was the night-wind, colder was her bosom! * 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 
She had no shelter. 
Fast o’er the black heath rattling drove a chariot— 
‘Pity me!’ feebly cried the poor night wanderer, 
* Pity me, strangers! lest with cold and hunger, 
Here I should perish. 
Once I had friends,—but they all forsook me! 
Once I had parents—but they are now in heaven! 
I had a home once—I bad once a husband ; 
Pity me strangers ! 
IT had a home once—I had a hushand— 
1 am a widow, poor and broken hearted !? 
Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On went the horseman. 
Worn out with anguish, toil, and cold, and hunger, 
Down sunk the wanderer, sleep had seized her senses ; 
Theve did the traveller find her in the morning : 
God had released her. 
TO A LITTLE BOY. 
My little friend. May Jesus send 


Ilis peace and love to you— 

Be always near your heart to cheer, 
Aud sinful thoughts subdue. 

May smiling skies above you rise, 
And flowers surround your way— 

May lilies bloom to shed perfume, 
And cheer your earthly day. 

May you in youth, receive the trath 
By God the Saviour given— 

And love his word, that marks the road 
Which leads to bliss in heaven. 

Then love and peace, and joy’ll increase, 
And you'll be free from care— 

And when you die, God will on high 
Receive and bless you there. 

Portland, 











